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tionships productive of interwar dictatorships in Europe. Calling upon 
these earlier labors, Stamps discusses several possible explanations of 
“why democracies fail,” including some which relate to psychological 
and economic factors, to legislative-executive rivalries, to political 
party systems, and to modern social organization. 

It is no mean responsibility which Stamps has assumed: the attempt 
to evaluate the myriad theories of dictatorship’s causes. In striving to 
fulfill that responsibility, he has produced a work which should merit 
the plaudits (if not always the agreement) of his fellow political 
scientists. Possibly it is a stylistic problem, but the author appears at 
times to speak with more assurance than is justified; as he does (pp. 
72-73) when he instructs the reader that an immediate and funda- 
mental alteration in the economic system “is anti-democratic”; or, as 
he does (p. 162) when he indicates one of the necessary limitations 
on a political theory of freedom. He may be correct on both counts, 
but this reviewer would want to hear more on the subject before the 
canon is closed (and probably so would Stamps). 

The author reminds us (pp. 41 ff.) of the very real need for coming 
to agreement on “fundamentals” if chaos or dictatorship is to be 
avoided. ‘This is sound advice—as far as it goes. What Stamps neglects 
to tell us is that, if we extend the meaning of “‘ fundamentals” too far, 
the resulting conformity may preclude the expression of the “thought 
that we hate.” Consensus is essential, but when we get beyond the 
common agreement to reach our decisions peacefully, we must tread 
warily lest we jeopardize the “ democratic values” of free expression, 
choice, and conscience. 

Both of the books under review are worth considering by teachers 
of comparative government as possible. supplements to their texts. 
Montgomery’s work is the more specialized of the two, but should be 
useful in certain circumstances. Stamps’ volume should prove of 
special interest to instructors who use the “‘ Democracies and Dictator- 
ships” approach, and/or who like to encourage discussion among their 
students. Political theorists also should find Why Democracies Fail a 
challenge. 


WitituaM D. S. Wirrte 
Bradley University 


The Administrative State, by Fritz Morstein Marx. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. 202. $4.00. 


This little volume in the Chicago Library of Comparative Politics 
carries the subtitle: “An Introduction to Bureaucracy.” Professor 
Morstein Marx has been a member of the German bureaucracy of 
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Weimar republic days and of the American bureaucracy through 
World War II and the years since. He has taught in several universi- 
ties, and has written extensively. Few persons are more competent to 
write in the field of comparative experience with bureaucracy. 

Much of this present volume will be helpful to the student of 
politics. Bureaucracy—that is, large-scale governmental administra- 
tion—is a phenomenon of our time. And as the author’s statistics 
clearly indicate, the United States is by no means alone in the western 
world in bearing the burden of bureaucracy. Modern government is 
impossible without modern bureaucracy. Yet the discussion of the 
factor of growth is by no means satisfactory. It is treated almost with 
levity. It seems unfortunate that some use has not been made of the 
very enlightening study made by Dr. Solomon Fabricant, entitled 
The Trend in Government Activities in the United States Since 1900 
(1952). 

At times this volume is an introduction to the study of public ad- 
ministration, providing the reader with a convenient summary of such 
topics as organizational structure, administrative rationality, responsi- 
bility, personnel selection, incentives, and the political role of the civil 
service. At points these subjects are illuminated with insights drawn 
from comparative experience. One chapter, ““I'ypes of Bureaucracy,” 
presents a fourfold classification: the guardian bureaucracy, the caste 
bureaucracy, the patronage bureaucracy, and the merit bureaucracy. 
Here in particular the author explores political arrangements of great 
importance, and worthy of a great deal more attention. 

To some extent the volume disappoints the reader. Perhaps partly 
this results from the author’s necessity of keeping his discussion within 
definite space limits. It would seem that the effort to be comprehen- 
sive and at the same time analytical has prevented the author from 
making the best use of the wealth of comparative material which he 
possesses. His desire also to present his subject matter in a simplified 
whole has prevented concentration upon a few fundamental aspects. 
Like so many of us, Marx has found it difficult to reconcile his interest 
in a few major conceptions with his concern for appropriate descrip- 
tive detail. 

Students of public administration and of comparative government 
will find the volume useful to have at hand: All of us will hope that it 
is only a beginning of continued development of the subject matter 
by the author and others. 


Joun D. MiLiettr 
Miami University 
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